
place in Tokyo. The newspapers did not publish the shock¬ 
ing fact, for example, that nearly seyenteen__square-miles 
pf the industrial heartland of the city had been gutted, 
|hat only shells of buildings remained. Nor did they dare 
|o write of the numbers of the dead, the burned and 
maimed. They did not write that within twenty-four hours 
I he Japanese knew that at l east eightv-fou r thousand peo¬ 
ple had died, that possibly another fifty to one hundred 
thousand also were no longer among the living. City 
officials who knew the slum area better than most con¬ 
fided that there was every chance that the final death toll, 
although exact fig ures, were impossible, would reach a 
^TJuarter of a millionT N 

In the grearearthquake of 1923, the earth shocks and 
subsequent fires caused—by official count—the death of 
approximately o ne hun dred thousand j>ggple. Another 
43,000 persons were missing, and at least 25,000 of this 
number finally were added to the death toll. The earth¬ 
quake trapped tens of thousands of ^eopleH^^ath, col¬ 
lapsed buildings, but the fire resulting frbm the catastrophe 
moved much slower than the enormous tidal wave of flame 
that rolled irresistibly through Tokyo during the early 
morning hours of March 10th, 1945., For so quickly did 
this fire move, so rapidly did ft 'consume everything 
in its path, so swiftly did it snuff the \Jjfe from its victims, 
that there was little time for the shock of the attack to 
be fully realized. « 

_ Not even the great British air assault of Operation 
^Gomorralpin the summer of 1943, of which I wrote in 
detail in my book The Night Hamburg Died, so eluded 
description. It w>as committed to history Jby the German 
city’s Police President. Then, too, Gomorrah was a sus¬ 
tained attack over a period of ten days and ten 
nights. There was time for shock to abate, for realiza¬ 
tion to sink deeply into the senses and memories of the 
people involved. There was time to assemble records and 
documents and to gather together the many facets of the 
story that led to a secret document which in explicit detail 
recorded the events that occurred during the terrible days 
and nights. 

At the end of that period, twel ve squa re miles of Ham¬ 
burg had become a st omach-w renching cemetery of dead. 

In approximalcly^jS^Xow^^-nearly seventeen square 
miles of Tokyo were burned out, and more than LQQJIDQ- 
people killed. ' ... C 

♦ /a. /n Ar/1 i 




tail. Tokyo has been too beclouded by the flaming, boiling' 
smoke of its own brief but savage gutting for the story to 
t emerge without extensive research. Hamburg suffered a fire- 

storm, severaL_fiiestorms. The characteristics were ob- 
1 served, dissected, committed to records. 

Not until I completed the research for this volume, with 
j the assistance of Fred Saito in Japan, w r ho pored over offi- 

0Y'/^^Vial Japanese records, talked to survivors, reached back 
into his own memory, w'as I sure that it was possible to 
recreate the full story of those hours in Tokyo. 

Many years ago I w'ent personally through the gutted 
area of the Japanese capital. I flew over the city, and saw 
the great scars on the face of the land. Rapid reconstruc¬ 
tion along street fronts hid much of the devastated area 
from the man on foot; the view from an airplane is not 
restricted by this facade, and the wounds are stark and 
real. 

I pored through volume after volume of the United 
States Strategic Bombing Survey. I went through reports 
of psychological studies on the effects of the attack on 
the Japanese. There were combat-organization histories to 
be studied, former B-29 pilots and crew members to inter¬ 
view. 

I am especially indebted to the editors of Impact mag¬ 
azine, an official Army Air Force publication that carried 
the stamp of “Confidential” throughout its lifetime and 
which went out of publication when the Japanese formally 
surrendered in September of 1945. A group of editors - 
Lt. Colonel Edward K. Thompson, Lt. Colonel Robert E. 
Girvin, Major Maitland A. Edey, and Captains Tom 
Pridcaux, Peter B. Grecnough, Gordon G. Macnab, and 
Hugh Fosburgh—made Impact the finest military publica¬ 
tion ever put together, and brought to ths continuing his¬ 
tory and events of World War II brilliant new perspective. 
Much material in this book has leaned heavily on the de¬ 
tailed reporting and brilliant writing Of Impact s staff. 

It w'ould require extraordinary callousness, when review¬ 
ing the appalling carnage caused during World War II by 
the bombers of the American and British air forces, to at¬ 
tempt appraisal of the “worst” of all those attacks. Hor¬ 
ror, after all, is horror no matter where one looks at it, 
and the human mind finally reaches its saturation point 
and cannot measure additional fear or suffering. 

What the city of Hamburg suffered is unique unto it¬ 
self, and it will never be known by any other people, no 
matter what their tribulations. Dresden lost many more 
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another heavy incendiary attack twojuonths 


There was 
later. 

“Nineteen squa re mi le ssor. 10 v<uuancu < 
tfdal wave of flauHTSnsumed almost every! 
path. Not nearly as many people fell victim 
left Tokyo, abandoned their city to the B-29 s, 

hiSsand mountains. . 

The people who survived the March 10th 
grim sameness about them. They were shoe 
world of retreat, drowning in a calamity to 


tHeTZTfiEth Air ForceTOr foylma, which was W P e ‘, c ^' u 
b^ej-oulunriTE^B-29 attack ? Or Hiroshima or Naga- 

53 B ? y whatever name it is called, whatever city suffers, 

^Tokyo^f course, occupies (like Hamburg or Hiroshima) 
a speS Place on the long roll of cities that were trampled 
by Explosives and fire. On three separate occasions Tok> 
suffered what is known as the “s we e p c onflagration, the 

m ost deva stating of all fires. tes un- 

The^firestorm is a living thing of flame. It creat, cs un 

believable winds, temperatures of IJOO 
h.irk its fire miles into the heavens. But it is sen con 
mined It bumE in upon itself. The winds imsh toward 
common center and then shriek s^ard_ F.re-spread 
only by the limited pace of radiated heat, and outs : 
y - — hundreds of feet from the flames. 


stood unmoving, like 
e, monstrous flatness 
e not angry, or bitter, 


le who had miraculously 
erlin or Dresden. It might 
Kobe. Or perhaps Hiro- 


Horror is the same everywhere. 


S'pSK’pS 0. creeping «*£• 
one survives the interior of a firestorm, tho 
beyond its reach, however, are assured °f survival. 

The sweep conflagration is a different re 
is a swollen, maddened thing running amuck I 
self-contained, for it runs be/oreJhejMnd. It i. 
steamroller hundreds of feet 

and shrieking as it moves in a high-crested wa e, 

over along the edges. . 

Because it is so low to the ground m comp 
the firestorm, it feeds on richer oxygen along its 
edges. It is hotter than _the_firestpt. I “Tokyo 
of flame hovering j^T above thThe^ds of tcrroni 
ing human beings reached an unbelievable ten p 
more than KSOO^de^rees F.l It was so hot th. 
not fire—shot”out""for hundredsjof feet_anl_struc 

downasJhougLj8Utlx55^^j5J!!^!~_^®— 
ThlFwaslhe Hell of Tokyo. 

This was the raid of March 9-10th, 19 , 

p 0 ssiblcton__of__a__g»iiir3^£—of—^—million— 
exactedT^suitTnghTlicarly seventeen square mil 

heart of the city slashed by fire knives into uni 
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based in the United States, could effectively attack any 
German foothold in South America. The specifications for 
the new aircraft, which called initially for a radius of 
acti on of 2,000 m iles, led to two airplanes—th e Boeing 
B-29 Superfortress and the Convair B-32 Dominator. 
(Technical difficulties so hampered the development of 
the B-32 that it was produced only in small numbers, and . 
saw but limited combat in the Pacific in World War II.) 

Thus, the primary purpose of the B-29 was not to at- * 
tack the .enemy in his homeland, but rather to destroy 
his foothold in the. Americas. However, as events have 
proved with our other Bombing aircraft, the Air Corps 
was infused with the d octrine of offensive air operations, 
and to the leaders of that Air Corps there existed not a 
shred of doubt that the B-29 would fulfiH^jlS-^ullimate 
role as a destroyer "oT^cifie s^Indccd, in ( 1939 , when the 
airplane was still on its drawing board, Colonel (later 
General) Carl A. Spaatz suggested that the bomber might 
well end up being based in Luzon, Siberia, or the Aleu¬ 
tians to strike at J apanes e industry. 

In the early days of World War II, the danger that 
Britain might fall to the onslaught of German arms led 
Air Corps strategists to draw up operational plans for 
attacking German industry from bases in North Africa. 
Underlying the whole story of the B-29, of course, was 
the unquestionable logic that it is far wiser and more effi¬ 
cient to des troy the sources of mu nitions, i.e., the home 
factories, than to keep on attacking the products. 

It was in the spring of 1941 that the VLR program 
first assumed its definite outlines. American and British 
military staffs met in top-secret conferences to plan for 
coordinated activities should the United States become 
embroiled in the European war. At this time the VLR 
bomber—exceeding anything else planned by either of 
the two countries—was anticipated as the most devastat¬ 
ing weapon of the United States. And by September of 
1941, when the t first specific war plans were drawn, the 
defensive role of the B-29 had been cast aside, and its 
new mis sion as a destroyer of factories and cities w ithin 
the enemy’s home country clearly established. 

As envisioned in this original plan of operations, by 
1944 there would be twenty-four groups of B-29*s and 
B-32’s operating from bases in Great Britain and Egypt to 
strike at Germany. If the planes could be spared, an ad¬ 
ditional two groups \vould be sent to Luzon to attack 
Japan. 
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History establishes that the war against Japan insofar 
as priorities were concerned ran second to the fight against 
Germany; this was a doctrine established clearly before 
Pearl Harbor. Despite the crushing Japanese successes in 
the early months of the war, the Army Air Forces did not 
vary from this position. The conflict with Japan would he 
primarily a defensive war in which naval forces would 
predominate, and o nly after Germany was"defeated would 
we turn our full and combined attentions to wiping out 
the remainder of the Japanese Empire. 

As late as the spring of 19-43, the concept of the B-29 
and B-32 being used alm ost exclusively for at tack^against 
Germa ny went unchallenged within the A.A.F. As plans 
were developed, the great bombers would shu ttle between 
England and North Africa, hurling ^mtonjoadi of bombs 
from each plane into targets. 

In March of 1943, Major General Ira C. Eaker of the 
Eighth Air Force, whose responsibility was development 
of final plans for the CBO (Combined Bomber Offensive) 
against German targets, requested of the Pentagon a ten¬ 
tative deployment schedule of B-29 groups. Washington, 
however, refused definite commitments at this time, or 
later. Not until December of 1944f only seven months 
before the first B-29 went into combat, did AAF Head¬ 
quarters make its final and definite decision that the VLR 
Program would operate wit h Ja pan as the objective. 

But the heavy bombardment of Europe was not the 
only task for which the B-29’s were sought. In April of 
1943, for example, the Antisubmarine Command tried to 
secure twenty-four of the great bombers. Also, the Navy 
had obtained from the A.A.F. long-range B-24’s for recon¬ 
naissance and patrol, and they tried to acquire the 
heavy bombers. This request was an occasion of curt and 
angry comment from the A.A.F. Behind the scenes, tne 
Navy protested bitterly the crash priorities for produc¬ 
tion granted the B-29; Navy authorities had claimed that 
this effort interfered with their own requirements, and 
that the B-29 should be relegated to a lesser production 
priority status. In view of these actions, the A.A.F. on 
July 7th, 1943, in a sharp retort stated that “the Army 
Air Forces will not discuss the allocation of B-29’s to the 
Navy.” 




The Weapon 

The Manhattan Project that produced the atomic 
bomb for the United States was considered the single 
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against Nagoya* attacking the Mitsubishi Airframe Works, 
to which I belonged. As soon as the air-raid warning 
screamed we ran to a vacant lot near the main factory 
buildings and dropped into ‘trenches’ and ‘dugouts* pre¬ 
pared as shelter areas. Protected against bomb shrapnel 
and blast, we searched for the bombers; we noticed sev¬ 
eral waves of B-29’s, appearing white at a height I esti¬ 
mated to be thirty thousand feet. The great planes main¬ 
tained a steady formation, releasing their bombs in salvos 
aimed to ‘walk* across the factory buildings from the east 
to the west This was my first experience under heavy air 
attack, and I remember vividly the screeching sound of 
the falling bombs and the unbelievable sound of the bomb 
explosions. My ears rang and I was deafened for hours 
afterward.” 

On December 22nd, under pressure from the Pentag on, 
the B-29’s hit the home islands-— Nagoya as the targe t^^ 
in a daylight incendiary mission ^Seneral Arnold's staff ' 
was firmly convinced thafTK e Jajpapese_ci ties were prime 
targets"for incendiary raids,had been pressing for 
several te st lire m issions. Mass attacks had been planned 
for six selected cities* but ther e still existed strong ar gu- 
ments between those in favor of h igh-explosi ve precisi on 
attacks—the mainstay of A.A.F." bombing in Europe—and 
those who were striving fo r a mass fiery sweep_ of_thc 
J apanese city and factory __Meas. 

^ Four days before the incendiary strike against Nagoya, 
the Tw entiet h Bomber Command hadImade itsJfo:st_altack 
against the military storage area ofdj ankow* Chi na* us¬ 
ing fire b ombs. The results were spectacular, and the 
entire heart of the target area was completely gutted. 

Although there was a pressing need for a full-scale in¬ 
cendiary attack to provide a basis for future strikes, the 
initial attempts were quite unsatisfactory. The December 
22nd raid spread incendiary bombs by radar through a 
solid cloud undercast—the results in the Mitsubishi factory 
disrupted things but caused no losses in production. 

There were additional attacks, most of them disappoint¬ 
ing. A heavy mission on January 3rd, 1945, put 97 of the 
heavy bombers on their way to Nagoya with mixed in¬ 
cendiary and H.E. loads in the bays. But only 57 Super¬ 
fortresses bombed the primary target 

The results were inconclusive, and the Japanese, despite 
the heavy fires started in scattered areas, considered the 
damage to be “slight.” In the light of subsequent events, 
this was perhaps the most disastrous result that raid 
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could have had, for on the basis of this rather ineffective 
mission they concluded that their fire-defense system was 
outstanding, and able to cope with any fires that might be 
started by the B-29*s. Within a few short months that sys¬ 
tem literally drowned in fire. 

There were some desultory raids, but on January 19th 
the silver bombers made a fantastic score. They struck at 
a target which until this time was undamaged by bombs 
—the vital Kawasaki factory about twelve miles west of 
Kobe. Here were the Akashi w'orks, with some of Kawa¬ 
saki’s largest and most important factories, producing 17 
per cent of all combat airframes and 12 per cent of all 
combat engines. t 

Sixty-two of the B-29*s got through to the target, dump¬ 
ing 155 tons of bombs into the plants, and returning with¬ 
out loss to Saipan. The crews did not know it, but they 
had just turned in one of the most precise bombing strikes 
of the entire war, by any airplanes of any air force. Every 
important building* tool shop, and other facility in both 
airframe and engine departments was struck heavily, and 
most of them were smashed. Production fell immediately 
by ninety per centl And the combine never returned to 
anything like its former production level. 

Shift in Command 

Strangely enough, this was the last mission to be or¬ 
dered out by General Hansell. The day after the raid, 
Hansell turned over the reins of the X XI Bomb er Com¬ 
mand to Major General Curtis E. Le May, who was trans¬ 
ferred to Sajpan from a similar post with the Bomber 
Command on t he Asia n mainland. 

"The hard truth of the matter was that the B-29 stra¬ 
tegic bombing campaign against the Japanese home is¬ 
lands simply wasn’t paying off. The investment was fan¬ 
tastic, and the results weren’t anything near worth the 
cost. In Washington, the pressure was being applied—the 
campaign was lagging, and no amount of juggling sta¬ 
tistical data could hide the fact that the Japanese, al¬ 
though hurt, weren’t beiDg pushed that much more quickly 
to calling it quits. / 

Doubtless the Japanese would have been stunned to 
learn that the Pentagon was more than a little concerned 
over the. “failure” of the B-29’s to smash Japanese indus¬ 
try. From the viewpoint of the people in the factories and 
the cities, the B-29*s were nothing less than a terrifying 
catastrophe. They could not imagine the destruction Wash- 
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contribution to Japan’s ability to continue its fight - 
The Royal Air Force in its bombing attacks against 
Germany determined that the fifteen most critical tar¬ 
gets contained some 12 per cent of the German labor 
force. But in Japan, at least 43 per cent of the lqboLiOJce 
was concentrated within oidy fourteen^leading ur ban 
areas 

The concentration of industry within these urban areas 
was almost beyond belief. Nagoya alone produced more 
than 40 per cent of all Japanese aircraft engines; more 
than half of ail machine tools were made in four cities; 
30 per cent of all aircraft assembly took place in two 
cities; 90 per cent of electronic manufacture was con- 
centratedjnjhrec-cities. * f 

< T5estroy th esc cities* and you destroyed Japan s ability 
to iriaintain industry. One third of all J aj}anese_J_ndustry 
was in the “shadow facto ry** sy stem—and another third 
of Japanese war production came from factories that 
employed thirty persons or less. 

How to strike at the system? Precision bombing was use- 
less—it would call first for identifying each individual 
home or building among an ocean of rooftops, aud such 
D& accuracy was simply impossible. Precision bombing was 
essential, and would remain so until the very last day of 
war, but against those targets that demanded this specific 
i£g means of attention—isolated and l:cy factories and the 

£?$ solid, modem, fi re-resistant co mbines within the cities. 

There was no doubt that the first three months of the 
B-29 campaign was a ^allu^peven the leaders of the XXI 
Bomber Command recognized that fact. Six weeks after 
he took over the command of the organization, a dis¬ 
gruntled Le May in a disparaging remark to his public- 
relations officer, Lt. Colonel St. C _ la i r _ Mc Kelway > grnm- 
blcd that: “This outfit has been getting a lot of publicity 
without havin g really accomplished a hell of a lot in 
bomb in 


^ May made this statement on March 6th. Four days 
later the sentence was no longer valid. Le May threw 
away the book, made the greatest gamble any air com¬ 
mander has ever made or is likely ever to have -a chance 
of making, and brought utter catastrophe to Japan. The 
change was the decision to forfeit all that had gone before 
and °to institute new tactics which, for the B-29, were 
both extraordinary and revolutionary. 

The B-29 crews learned about the change on the morn¬ 
ing of March 9th as they filed into the Quonsets and 
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ether buildings for the briefings on the raid. Like aJl 
briefings, it began in the usual manner. There came the 
sharp cry of “ Attention!” Benches and chairs and shoes 
scraped the floor as hundreds of men rose to their feet 
The group commanders and their staffs entered, clutching 
maps and notes, and walked to the raised platforms at 
the head of each room from where they would conduct 
the briefing. . 





The words are different in each of the huts, but the 
meaning is clear—and shocking. Perhaps one colonel 
starts by saying: “This time. . . .” Or he may begin with: 
“Our target tonight will be Tokyo. . . But from this 
point on there is close attention. 

“We are throwing away the book,” a colonel told his 
airmen, and instantly the room was just a little quieter 
than before, every man was sitting a bit straightcr, listen¬ 
ing carefully. 

“This time we will n ot fly format ions.” A pause as the 
men turn to look at each other, or shrug their shoulders. 

“We are going i n at nigh t. . . 

In the B-29? At night, without formation? What the 
hell is this? 

There is a pause that lasts longer than usual. The men 
lean forward. 

“We will make our attacks at an altitude that ex¬ 
tends from five thousand to seven thousan d-feet. . . .” 

It is impossible for the men to remain quiet There are 
startled exclamations, some curses. The men shift in their 
chairs, they wet tbeir lips, suck nervously on cigarettes. 
The tension is now a living thing. 

They learn that the bombs will be incendiaries, that 
Le May is sending the bombers in at minimum altitude 
with very heavy bomb loads to strew incendiaries across 
a ten-square-mile area in the heart of Tokyo. It will be an 
all-out, massive incendiary attack. It has never been done 
before . 

“We will carry heavy bomb loads, about seven or eight 
tons per air plane. We can do this because you will go in 
to the target i ndividually . There will be n o assemblie s, so 
y ou will not bum gas staging. Neither will you have to 
climb to h igh altitudes, and this also will reduce your fuel 
requirements??. .” 

Then comes the statement that freezes the room into 
absolute silence. “All guns except the tail cannon_will be 
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removed from your aircraft; in later missions this will also 
be removed.” 

No guns! It will be suicide! 

What about flak when we come in on the deck; they'll 
murder us! 


But it had all been planned very carefully. For the 
sake of history, let it be stated that General Curtis E. Le 
May was the one man who made the ultimate decision, 
who w'ent against the strong recommendations of his clo s¬ 
est aides , and \vFo also was to be marked as one of the 
most able and dar ing b omber,commanders of the entire 
war. 

To obtain a firsthand report of the making of this de¬ 
cision, with the freshness of a contemporary account, 
here is the story as it came out of the Marianas in 1945, 
under the appropriate title of: 

“Turning Point: General Le May's Great Decision” 

. . . Against this background of poor conditions and 
poor results, it was decided to depart radically from the 
traditional doctrine of strategic bombafdmen t. Just how 
radically was not known to most of the flyers until the 
memorable morning of 9 March when in all briefing 
rooms throughout the Marianas an announcement was 
made. It was followed by a sudden, shocked silence as 
the crews began to realize what they had just heard: 

(1) A series of maximum effort night incendiary attacks 
were to be made on major Japanese industrial( citics ^ 

(2) Bombing altitudes would be from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet. 

(3) No armament or ammunition would be carried and 
the size of the crew would be reduced. 

(4) Aircraft would attack individually. 

(5) Tokyo, bristling with defenses, would be the first 
target. 

“In making this daring decision, General Le May was 
not motivated simply by the desire to get better perform¬ 
ance fr om his crews and aircraft. Nor were these opera¬ 
tions donceiyed^asj^rror^aids^ against Japan’s civilian pop- 
ulatiomm^Japanese economy depended heavily on ho me 
indu$tri£s carried on in cities close to major factory areas. 
By destroying these feeder industries, the flow of vita l 
parts could be curtailed and production disorganized. A 
C gen^raT conflagration ^ in a city like Tokyo or y Nagoya 
niight have the further advantage of s preading to some of 
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the priority tar gets located in those areas, making it un- 
nccessary to Tnock them out by separate pinpoint at¬ 
tacks. 


“Incendiary operations were not new. Several trials had 
been made. On some attacks a mixed load of H. E. and 
incendiary bombs had been used with indifferent results. 

On three missions prior to 9 March incendiaries alone 
were used. According to the Phase Analysis reports, these 
results, loo, were indifferent. This was partly because the 
ballistic characteristics of incendiary clusters rendered 
them i naccurate when droppe d from high a ltitudes in 
strong winds, partly because <rfot enough B-29’s had been 
available for a major strike against a big urban area. But 
by the start of March the 313th Wing had joined the 73rd 
Wing as a fully operational unit, and two groups from 
the 314fh, recently arrived on Guam, were ready for 
action. Thus, the combined force_now totaled more than 
300 airc raft—enough^ o strike a sparlQ 

“One main advantage in lowering the altitude to be¬ 
tween 5,000 and 8,000 feet was the increased bomb load. 

A single B-29 flying in formation at high altitude could 
carry only 35 per cent of the possible bomb load of a 
B-29 attacking individually at the lower altitude. This 
was made possible, of course, because individual attacks 
required no assembly over the base at the mission’s start 
or reassembly en route to the target. Aircraft would go 
directly from base to target and return, thus saving gas 
and allowing a greater bomb load. Better weather would 
be encountered at the lower altitude and the heavy, gas¬ 
consuming wind s of high altitudes v/ould be avoided. The 
weight of extra crew members, armament and ammuni¬ 
tion would go into bombs. With the largest bomb load car¬ 
ried to date to Japan, each B-29 would bear six to eight 
tons, largely the new M-69 fire bomb, composed of an 
incendiary cluster containing a jelly-g a soline compound. It / \ 
was felt that the weak ness of Jap night fighte rs justified 
the elimination of armament 

“Time was a crucial element in the new plan. 

“Jap night fighters were known to be weak, but flak 
losses were expected to be substantial. By making a night 
attack it was hoped to minimize these losses, since enemy 
radar gun-laying devices were thought to be comparably 
inefficient, and heavy AA guns would thus have to 
depend on searchlights for effective fire control. 

‘It was found that the best time for takeoff was around 
dusk, so that the planes could benefit by at least some 
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daylight for the getaway. This brought them to the target 
before dawn, and, most important, enabled them to make 
the homeward flight by daylight, thus avoiding night 
ditchings of battle-damaged aircraft. . 

“Finally, these missions had to be completed m time for 
the B-29’s to coordinate their efforts with the naval strike 
at Okinawa. Since the first of the Okinawa operations was 
scheduled for 23 March, only a little more than two weeks 
' were available in which to hit theJour^gJargets^rTokyo, 
Nagova. O saka..Kobe. , , 

“Viewed in retrospect, it appears that almost every¬ 
thing was in favor of the low-altitude night attacks. Nev¬ 
ertheless, it took extraordinary^dSuragfe. to <fisk; 300 un¬ 
armed aircraft on a new type of attack directly oppose 
to the traditional doctrine of high-altitude precision bom - 
ine for which the 13-29’s had been expressly designed. The 
imaeination, the flexibility o f mind, the unwill ingness 
to'Te _ 5ound by established precepts once they no longer 
proved - applicableTo TRe"sifuation at hand—these quali¬ 
ties in our Air Force leadership contributed beyond 
measure to our victory, and were indeed our secret weap- 

“Probably no mission, except the first histone ones 
against Yawata and Tokyo, was s weated out w ith more 
anxiety than the 9 March strike on Tokyo, lhis time, in 
the event of failure, nobody could claim that we were 
pioneering against an unknown enemy. This time the risk 
of men and equipment was many times greater. This time 
it was later in the game and the need for decisive air ac- 
tion was more acute. 

“On the afternoon of 10 March, when one by one ti e 
B-29 ’s returned to the Marianas, the verdict became 
I known. Pilots told how Tokyo • caught fire like a forest of 
pine trees.’ ” 

Thus Lc May made his decision, and the die was cast 
for a flaming catastrophe that would descend upon the 
unsuspecting Japanese capital. In terms of history, in the 
usual procedure of committing so mighty a force to battle, 
the decision was not long and drawn, out; although, in¬ 
deed, it came very late in the scheduling of attacks. 

On March Sth the field orders were out—only one day 
before the strike. Even though the XXI Bomber Command 
operated under Headquarters, Twentieth Air Force, in Uie 
p^nfnpnn, General Arnold did not learn of the_decislon 
—-78 
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to Strike^with revolutionary tactics until some twenty-four 
Mou^^nq^to the nussrcrnr- ' 

Accoromg to Le May’s orders the pathfinder B-29 s, 
leading the'way, were to be armed with 180 booths— 
each an M47A2, 70-pound bomb filled with naqalm>and 
set to explode at 10Q fee t The napalm showered outward 
1 a hundred feet, stuck fast to whatever it hit, and started 
what are known as “a ppliance fires”—blazes c alling for 
the attention of fir e-fig hfm j g,equipipent 

ThiTTathfinders were to strike four designated aiming 
points, using radar to hit their exact targets. The B-29’s 
that follow r ed would each carry 24 500-pound bombs. 
These bombs scattered open , in clusters at. fifty feet, re¬ 
leasing a shower of the six- pound M -69 incendiaries. 

To the crews, there was another, more ominous as¬ 
pect of the briefings. Here are excerpts from that brief¬ 
ing of March 9th before the planes took off for Japan: 

M . . . if you are crew members of a B-29, then you 
must expect to receive the roughest sort of treatment from 
the Japanese. What little information we have managed to 
accumulate indicates that if you are below the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, then you will be required to per¬ 
form labor as the Japanese direct and see fit. We don’t 
have all the information we'd like so far, but what we’ve 
learned does show that if you are an officer the Japa¬ 
nese will likely treat you worse than they do the enlisted 
men. You will be interrogated more often and much 
more rigorously than you may have believed, because the 
Japanese feel that as officers you know more. If you fail 
to come across with the information they want—we’re 
going to be blunt about this—then you’ll stand a good 
chance of being given ‘the business’ until you break, one 
way or the other. 

“By international law you are required to give only 
your name, rank, and serial number, but the Japs aren’t 
quite so careful about respecting international law one way 
or the other. They are desperately anxious to find out 
everything they can about the B-29, and it is likely that 
they wall go to any lengths to do so. You arc to tell them 
as little as possible, but don’t—-repeat—don’t try to lie 
to them, or to be a smart guy and try to mislead them. 
They’re too smart* for that kind of business, and they’re 
only going to make it very rough on you. 

“If you are shot down, try and get picked up by the 
Japanese military just as quickly as possible. The civilians 
will kill you—right out They will either club or stone you 
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tween them. There were no true streets, only narrow, 
twisting alleys through which rapid flight was impossible. 

The commercial structures were largely of two-story 
frame construction. Even the substantial fire-resistant de¬ 
partment stores were crammed with highly combustible 
merchandise. 

As the nation’s capital, Tokyo had some load-bear¬ 
ing brick-wall commercial buildings similar to build¬ 
ings in the United States. However, they were generally 
naked to assault by fire because they lacked such expo¬ 
sure protection devices as wire-glass windows, shutters, 
outside water curtains, and fire doors. Noncombustible 
structures of corrugated iron or asbestos cement on light 
steel frames were generally similar to those of Western 
construction. These were found, however, only in indus¬ 
trial plants, and they were invariably deathtraps because 
of their highly combustible and explosive contents. 

Some lessons were taken to heart from the history of 
mass, destructive fires, and Tokyo (as well as all other 
leading cities) was dotted with the modern earthquake- 
resistant building that was one of the most massive build¬ 
ings in the world, made of extra-heavy reinforced con¬ 
crete. Roofs and floors had minimum thickness of six 
inches, and some had nine- to fourteen-inch concrete 
roofs. Heavy haunches and outside buttresses made them 
appear additionally strong and invulnerable. 

Yet, here again, the inexplicable thinking of the Japa¬ 
nese asserted itself. Fire-resistive construction stopped 
with the basic structure of the building, for the interiors 
—wood-lath and plaster partitions, suspended ceilings, 
wood-overlay floors with air spaces beneath, wood-trim 
stairways, handrails, and even doorknobs—were especially 
susceptible to fire. And there was seldom provided any 
adequate protection for outside wall openings. 

1 During the fire bombings of Japan, the ability of these 
structures to remain standing despite the intense fires dis¬ 
couraged the intelligence officers of the XXI Bomber Com¬ 
mand, who believed that the buildings were still intact. 

It was not until the war was over and our teams moved 
l into Tokyo and other cities that we learned that while 
the roofs and walls remained standing in a sea of devas¬ 
tation, the interiors of more than three out of every four 
such buildings were completely gutled. 

Fire Defenses 

Regardless of their size, Japan’s cities were densely built 
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up, and Tokyo with its teeming population of more than 
seven miilion pe ople (1939 census) was actually the worst 
of all the country’s urban areas. There were in the city 
some 22.5 square miles of residential area with a buildino 
density of 46 per cent—in a giveiTarea, 46 per ce D t of 
the total ground area was occupied by buildings. The in¬ 
dustrial sections of Tokyo averaged more than 40 per cent 
building density, and the mixed residential and manufac¬ 
turing areas—the downtown section—as high as 50 oer 
cent. v 

1 ,T^ e ^ a P anese yet to learn—since before the night 
of March 10th they had not faced B-29’s carrying up to 
eight tons of bombs—that the incendiary-bomb load of 
one Superfortress could create many individual fir*. s j_ 
muhaneously. These merged with almost unbelievable 
speed^ and within a matter of minutes an area of 600 feet 
by 2,000 feet was a mass of roaring flam* fh e ictRal 
aspect of such a salvo was that within a very few minutes 
after the incendiaries sprayed away from their canisters 
people in the center of the area would be completely cut 
of from escape. 

To their grave sorrow that the Japanese had seriously 
misjudged our ability to attack in heavy force with the 
B-29 s. Recognizing the danger of incendiary attack, the 
government had laid down some building rules that would 
eventually have improved the fire resistance of the cities, 
but these were not pressed with any enthusiasm and most 
of the regulations were simply ignored. 

There existed a vast difference, therefore, in the de¬ 
fensive measures of the Japanese and German cities. A 
comparison of Hamburg (see The Night Hamburg Died) 
and Tokyo reveals that the German port city was prob¬ 
ably the be st defended urban area in the w orld. A strict 
and intelligent* police-fire organization controlled the ef¬ 
forts of a people eager to comply with the rules established 
for their own protection. Had not Hamburg been swept 
by an incredible firestorm, the damage from even so 
severe an attack as the British carried out In Operation 
Gomorrah would likely have been much less. 

Tokyo, unhappily, suffered seriously by its deficiency in 
fire protection, and the reasons for this gross failure are 
unusual and most interesting. Despite the combustibility 
of the individual Japanese homes and buildings—and thus 
the entire city area—there were normally many fewer 
fires in Tokyo than in a comparable city in the United 
. . 87 
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has been tom away by a great blade of burning steel. 
There is left a jagged tear, a massive, gaping fissure in 
the earth itself. It pulses with fire like a live creature. Sep¬ 
arated from the people below by several thousand feet of 
superheated air, the bomber crews see the streets only 
^Ljjvcnues _and rivers of fire .. People bur n, their skin peeled 
suddenly like grapes thrown into a furnace, but ajl of this 
is hidden from the air. 

H\en at this instant a living wall of flame sweeps 
through Tokyo. Not a pillar of fire, or a great mass of 
flame, but literally a tidal wave of flame that advanced 
over the earth, devouring everything combustible in its 
path. It leaves behind it embers and lesser fires, total 
death and ashes and the remnaDts of terror in the form 
of bodies charred and pulverized by beat that cannot be 
believed. 

From the air this wall of fire is not sharp and defined, 
but yet it is visible. The men in the bombers look down 
and do not believe what they see. The base of the w'avc is 
streaked with white; the intense, impossible white t hat 
°° fron * an arc Tamp, or the . heart of a pressuTeTed, 
white-hot blast furnace. The city' is an ocean, a great 
churning mass burning and writhing in its own cremation. 

But there is no end to it. The radarmen in the B-29’s 
stare into their scopes and shout to the bombardiers, 
“Drop ’em! Drop your bombs! The scope is blank—drop 
’em nowV 

And another seven tons of hell spill into the city, cas¬ 
cading earthward to feed the creature below that is con¬ 
suming Tokyo with its ravenous, unquenchable thirst of 
fire. 


£3 « - - WALL OF FiRE 

Wiiat began in Tokyo at fifteen minutes past midnight 
was an i££ ipfcnt firestor m. This was the same kind of 
towering flame that had consumed the heart of the Ger¬ 
man city of Hamburg and other great urban centers 
m the Reich. Alt the conditions were ripe in Tokyo for 
the greatest blaze ever known: building density and the 
inf ammability of the target area promised a firestorm 

reaching to..fifteen or twenty thousand leel above the' 
ear in. ~ --——- 

Ihe concentration of bombs per square mile—and in a 
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period of only a few hours—exceeded in severity the 
^gooHamburg by the Royal Air Force. But there was 
mo^nre?u>]j^ and all because of a win d 

Assuming combustibility and buildlr^ density, a flre- 
storm requires the creation of tens of thousnn.2 ol 

tnS^T fireS a limJted ** * * and i n a sh ort period of 

tjmeTln merging, these fires create immediately 'a cy¬ 
clonic effect, as do all larg e fires J C> 

In the_abscnce^L_a. prevailing ground, wind, the fires 
rep.dly^crge into Teat central blazes, all drawing in air 
from the perimeter of their flames. The suenon oFThc^e 

2 W fi ° V - r '° meS ° at '- ral P^IUMUSSalher; the several 
great fires join into a single blaze that is known as the 

fS° rm ^ • v bUrg thi$ ** reached ^ntastic propor- 
t.ons, producing heat on the periphery of the fire of 1 4T> 

degrees Fahrenheit and winds of hurricane fo rce E^T 
thing within the firestorm was utreri7^7 U:ne d; if j £ 

b r* v - bUrned - If k «“ W not burn, it of ten 
An y hvm 8 creature trapped within tlie periphery 
of the firestorm was doomed. * y 

Within ten to twenty minutes after the original flaming 
Xu as carved into the heart of downtown Tokyo, condi- 
ons were e ven more favor able for a firestorm than they 
had been in Hamburg in July of 1943, with the one ex- 

At this period in the attack, nature itself decided the 
outcome of the flames. Without that wind, an enormous 
pi ar o ire would have leaped into existence. Because of 
• f Jj^ngii ^potenti^ firgstorm was transformed at once 

^ confla 8 ration 

Just as Hamburg m July of 1943 became the first city 

of h 9 4? h Z7 l ° .v" 0 '" ** f,restorrn * 50 Tokyo in March 
of 1945 becam e the world' s first ci ty ever to s uffer the 

s weep conflagration. A technical term, sweep conflnzra- 
tion means something quite different from “a large fire 
blazing out of control.” What leaped into being in Tokyo 
was literally a_ffdal_wave of flame. 8 y ° 

A . S r ' he fir « ignited-5y the'initial attack flashed through 
he inflammable Japanese homes, they shot almost instant- 
1> high above the buildings. The spread of fire was beyond 
belief; it was like a great forest fire blazing in dry timber. 
Under these conditions fire does not simply spread it 
explodes as it moves along. It gathers itself into great 
a?ing spheres and like a living creature leaps from 
builduig to building, sh oots^ ac r oss hundreds oFleet, and 


























































a the wm d^the 

thundering comber of —— ^ -kTS ■ : ‘ : - 

moreJhe^illarleans^^rT f ^ flam in g gases and ,, : 

^ 7 -TEe^eTrieans over, the cios bustible ma tenals . 

searing radiated teat wrw ^ pillar _extending rap- 

on the ground. .And ,& ^ groundi thenc herthe 

I idly on each side c CorrespondinglyTitrtm- •>. 

contemoUh<^^ tius night, it exceeded 

\ perature iThigher. In Y d MS jjahrenheitl , • r' *..y 

1 die fantastic level of conflagration, to •., - 

..'The chief charactensuc of this sweep^ ^ & massed 

-•approach it in a cbmcaljj^ fir?that moves to leew ard, , . 

: ,fire front, an ^ ... 

caught in its pafE . “ Vl ., ow die B-29’s as they 

• , This is what Xo afaltitudes extending from 4,200 . .... 

/ came in over Tokyo, ai * -: v 

feet to 9,000 feet-. incredible agony stalked the .y . 

:;r; Below them, everywhere, roa J in g alive, by the 

blazing streets. ? eo Pj® fee J tn oTfelt from the air. 

T-- thousands. But it coul d ^ fantastic mixtures , v. 

.7'There were the slashing flames ^ great ;. : 

I of - color—white and or g * that s hot ahead of / 

— masses of superheated, a f gigantic furnace. There >. 

If the fire wall like the jet from *8 8 ^ ^^^ed up- 
! were great boiling clou ^ smo ke that momentarily 

• ilv, ward from the flaming £ t cou f d never hide the ^ " . 

■ obscured from view the fur , 1 though the 

S' a»OT. “*>1 " oI , pbMt sull iu to,*? 


to contribute by their ry man aged to stagger . 

An 0 th f r om V Tok C y n o PP to reach out to the south to the ocean, 
away from Toky , ^ fiye crews were saved. - 

finally to ditch °//^ bers had never known anything 
The men m the bomoers na Tokyo 

>:/v/ 'like what was happening to them. cauldron i 

Jbecame.a sea of absolute violence, a v«t oeviU^ ^ I 

MSl ^anft^'SSiesT^e Superfortresses. Waves, of 
/'// heat danced and shimmered-visibly. were too 

m* ^toS^vV^ixty-ton bombers were flung about like 
;/;•■■' much to beheve. OT i and {eet were thrust up- 

' v ■' matchsticks; B- 29 ^ a fi t or _niae_ihousand_feet. 

fT£^^^SSSS 

"K— spread 0 ». lour 

raC 1 Gusu 2 from the inferno were so powerful,” wrote one 
OUStS were rattled around inside the 
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Tom the lniemo were . , 

k. V>* sergeant “that the men were rattled around inside the 

//fer>/ /^ --- 
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ing force of the superheated air-, and flipped upside down, 
onto their backs. Often the planes fell several thousand , . ; 

feet before the shaken pilots could recover. > - '• 

, • - - One bomber was .caught in a particularly severe rising- . 

column of superheated air. Without warning the heavy ; 4. ; ■.} 

’ airplane shot skyward, the pilot helpless at the controls. ■ 

Within several seconds the airplane was flung from seven , 

- thousand to more than twelve thousand feet; the nose 
flashed upward, went straight up, and in those few sec¬ 
onds the B-29 was inverted at nearly two and a half miles : . 
above the city. By some miracle, the Superfortress com- ^ 
pleted its maneuver with the crew and all loose gear 
against the ceiling, fell down and back in a screaming 4 ^.v ■ 
loop and streaked earthward. With both the pilot and co- 




Choking, spluttering, coughing—many of them vomit¬ 
ing' forcefully—they grabbed their masks, slapped the 
rubber to their faces, drank in gratefully of the clean 
oxygen. * -*• 

They could take everything else. But not the overpow- .' 
ering, sweet-sick stench of the bumjag_J&esh that 




permeated the skies two miles over the tortured city. ' , . 
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THE BURNING STREETS 
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the B-29 leveled out at nearly 450 miles per 
' went howling out of range of the,shore guns before the ,, 
astonished Japanese could react 

--The men in the early waves reported that, from a mile 
and a half above, the city looked like a vast bed of red- ; ' vg. 
hot and buraed-out embers. Those who flew over Tokyo 1 v■’ 
in the final waves said they could almost hear the city 
screaming in its agony. The streets were barely visible in {^ .' 
-the midst of the sea of flames. Along the fire front the / ,^ • 

fire was a blinding ^ile^Where the great tidal wave had . 

passed whole city blocks glowed a dark red. 

.v In m an y parts of the city even the dark lines of streets ... 

A had vanished, spattered with strange flickering lights. 

YY These were burning trees and telephone poles, the fires 4 
. /•;' getting the contents of a fireproof building, the scorched 
shell of a truck or a trolley car. Buildings had collapsed 
into the streets, gas lines flamed. Tokyo had become a slag > 
heap, a garish wasteland of still-burning wreckage. .v- ; \ 

But above all else, there was one .thing which brought . 

home vividly what was happening down there in one of 
the world’s greatest cities. - 

Because of the low altitudes of the mission, the B-29’s : 


This is the story of people in Tokyo who suffered the 
great incendiary attack of March 9-10, 1945. It is the story 
little people,” who are so rarely identified. They 
the people everywhere who were on the receiving 
the bombs. Here are a few who are not nameless. 


Vv*> 

. • ? 



remained unpressurized. The men 
their oxygen masks. 


v; • It is one hour before midnight on March 9th. In the 
Y downtown sec don of Tokyo the sirens atop the* public 
‘buildings are screaming their mournful, sometime shrill, d 
. warning. This is a familiar sound by now in Tokyo, but a 
:;^: : Ly r T siren is a terrible thing to hear. Almost every home in the_ \ 
/ city has a radio, and the inhabitants listen with infinite... 
^iS^T^-care. They'do not often turn on these sets; it is impossible 
V to obtain replacement parts. When a tube flickers and 
} -' 'dies out, there are no new tubes. The radio is used only* 

on special occas.ons—like this one, when the Americans' 
are coming in their enormous bombers, the great silver . 
jb- 29 ’s. .. . .v- 

Yet the people are not excited. There is no hysteria,’no • 
panic in the narrow side streets or the broad avenues.' 
Week after week, for months - the sirens have wailed 
across the rooftops of Tokyo. The people are accustomed 
*to the sound. They have heard it so many times when no 
American bombers came that the wail of sirens is a normal 
part of life. 

From the way the sirens sound now, at eleven p.m., 

- it is clear that this is not a warning of attack. The sirens’ 

~ Y* warning is for Keikai Keiho —the Standby Alarm. There is 

for worry. 

requirement of wartime ' 
even - one enemy airplane is sighted near the 
121 • 






did not need to wear *^^/„no cause for excitement, no cause 

v.*; ; vf .[■ The Keikai Ke'.ko is simply a i 

he City.• « T' _ • life. When even - one enemv aimh 























■*. stupor f „ 

•* « <“» “ 

;T. ‘ Sp 7 m“ ‘ t ccooDed water from the nearby tank 

r ^ili IS to “« — <“•“* Dy boy, Shop,, , 
screamed that he too was on fire. 

- “Desperately I grasped my son 
plunged him into the water tank. 

"-.‘There was no respite. Masayo r—-- , oakin(I ’ 

[shrieked that 7 was burning. 


1 complexion. ....... .. . - . , . - • . 

“Strangely enough, there were only a few bodies in the.>;»■ 

T?.-v: ;■ playground. Evidently the asp halt surface had^ bugLinto^'-^, 

. - .*0 *.* n, _ ._ ? i.i — i^TrTtv-v o M/iHp rv'vnl r>f fire. v r 


*them* back on the -roof the water 
steamed almost immediately from their clothes. , - , 
“We were extraordinarily fortunate.- By three ° clock “ 
gto-tortog to. to had 


1 ytg&’-J.;': flame^ turning the playgrotURTi nto a wide pool of hre> 
and preventing escape along this route. - 


drop of water, only the bodies of - the adults and the 


.... . 

. ■ 


tirafpr tank the .children ounea iu my - ..V*. . 

•* -.“Then about five o’clock I saw the first sl ^ s ^ 

T took Masayo and Shoji by the hands, and started for, y , 

-^ thHtaircie It was only ten yards from where we bad , ; . 

^ to Sir. night. When I arrived at to door I could 

.‘“-JSTZTd^ I 

- grotesque positions. Every one of them was dead. Th 
•‘■ r wooden parts of the staircase glowed red, smoidermg^wi ^ i. 
A^'live embers. Smoke filled the hallway and the stench- 
^ nearly made me vomit. It was impossible to go o 
?> 66J. I told the chddren to remain where 

■■■ i looked further down the stairway. It was horrible. Hun . 

dreds of bodies were lying on the stairs and the floors, 

other two stairways, but we en- 

, VV cou^eHe same situation. By this time we had.d^:^. 
covered that another twelve persons had dared to weather. 
the night on the rooftop. We were the only survivors of 

the entire building.- - ' 

ither in a group, but .everyone . was 


children who had died. ... 

“We gave thanks for our safety and hurried away. I had 
|£?%seen things that I will not forget for the rest of my lifed^/ . 
... . • 1 • > 
'c an v rt TTovschi had sent her oarents on to the 



^ building herself. As she emerges >s .._ v 

and runs as quickly as she. can toward the Futaba School, < . 
[\.>; she stops short in horror, staring with shocked eyes at 
/; a monstrous cyclone of fire that screams high into the air, -- v 
lashes downward, and leaps across a fifty-yard-wide fire 
'lane along the street of Isiwara. : ■ ’• t-S's&l’'- 

Senko spins on her heel, and runs into an alley- that ; 
5:^^will take her to the school along a different route. Again 
. 'she. is stopped in her tracks as a twisting mass of. flame * 
$$$$. boils, toward her from, the far end of the alley. She 
screams in terror and runs back to the main street. Flames •• 
all around her, and her lungs are- burning as, she . ^ 
sucks in the superheated air. She beats constantly at her 
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” . ... - ... 

i f . : 

. ' ' . ' - *- ‘ ‘ ' . . 
























* S^bSiS'Swcre" black. Near the pavement I '<fl 
- found what seemed to be two_chfldrem hugging each 
nther in their death. I went closer. They were not chil 
a Knt adults iud®ing from the naan’s full-size stecl_ *4* . 

msSmmm - 

' all*” - .. Kototoi Brid ge several minutes ; / - Takeshi Nagamir 

b. held hi, ‘' ' <-« *- f "“ d * 

later. The sig _ thousands of bodies on. 


completely gutted 

*... V . - 

dismay he went to the nearby Sensoku Primary 
- ^iiuol that he knew was used as a shelter. As he ap- 

.V - . . , •, .•_v:. c^-irffrt- thft huildlDS- 

_ ,J n ” T -i: -t.*i,r mArp ni nk- brown 

said:. “The skin 

*£: than was normal, just u*c ~ _ com- - if from a physical blow. me miwivi woo —;r r 

.^quins. But their clothes, belongings an. ssions b^' ders, including mounds that could only be bodies. 

> pletely burned. Many of their face * '? thousand:.^#'' He went down to the basement shelter. Again he saw ^ . 

tfcLony and terror. There were more than .six th , ^ ^ bodies> ra0 re than four hundred corpses heaped and. 

U bodies around the bndge.^ ^ ot the.' . piled in grotesque positions. In despair Takeshi tried A. 

Thousands of corpses floated o D g beneath '-fAi I' <v vt-'. identify the body of his fnend. ' 

''river, and soldier, were hooking the'ii-’.' : . ... "Ah the bodies in tbe basement appeared at first sight,/: 

tt ,Z i-rts«. The dead Japansse "Zm TTTZs. aSSl^ ~ -.— ** ^ seen m museums, 

park, on the river banks, in _ ^ was over, Jap- , , 

>Av ; -, Indeed, six mon ^searching the waters beneath the .jV;, 

:~;anese police were stdl itaxcw^^ fires. -A?.,,. \ * - 

4 bottom wereTlI, ^ 


• r 



v -“All the bodies in uie ucucmoui - v - * 

to be exactly like the mummies I had seen in museums, 
he said. “The entire basement had become an oven. Every 
person seemed to have been baked under an extraordi-/;.,. 
narily high fire.,The corpses were dried up, shriveled,^ 
and black. They were completely naked. Their clothes and,, 
everything else in the basement that could bum was gone. ^ 
’.I made several efforts to look at the faces of the bodies,..., 

■ but then I could stand no more. I ran up the stairs ahd._ 

“ ' •' here I retched.” 

weakly on the curb. He could see for miles ._ 
Asakusa area. He saw the Ueno Hill, two miles.-;;, 
- and another five miles to the east across the 
„ v „as astonished to note that the huge Buddhist. 

- • ■ * - —- A . 



























-six months or more. ' • \ : ; ;• - * -i 

S- - Thousands of bodies * were recovered, that had -be n ^r. 
!--■ hmlTd It took time for this, to sink in, but it was the lit- ^ : 
''Smith People St the shallower canals, where fcey.ha&p 
died horribly when the water.in;tto.e«^j 

‘ ,,'ose on Tokyo on the morning of March 

M ■■■« ■-*- ..r™: 

t'.v ' fW 1 "one swarm Of humanity' after another.. crowded, into ^ 

.1 water and by the.time a third or fourth wa X e , 

thgvw^spa* ; people had ■ jumped; the first -.wave lay on ;.the . 

glggtpll®:ffi who survived the, ordeal were burned aroundjhe , 


































